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thought of assuming an aggressive attitude toward
slavery, but there is nothing to indicate that he
thought the Union could be saved from wreck
only by substantial concessions to the South. Be-
tween the date of the letter to Harvey and March
7, Mr. Curtis says that the aspect of affairs had
materially changed, and that the Union was in
serious peril. There is nothing to show that Mr.
Webster thought so, or that he had altered the
opinion which he had expressed on February 14.
In fact, Mr. Curtis's view is the exact reverse of
the true state of affairs. If there was any real
and immediate danger to the Union, it existed on
February 14, and ceased immediately afterwards,
on February 16, as Dr. Von Hoist correctly says,
when the House of Representatives laid on the
table the resolution of Mr. Root of Ohio, prohib-
iting the extension of slavery to the territories.
By that vote, the victory was won by the slave-
power, and the peril of speedy disunion vanished.
Nothing remained but to determine how much the
South would get from their victory, and how hard
a bargain they could drive. The admission of
California was no more of a concession than a res-
olution not to introduce slavery in Massachusetts
would have been. All the rest of the compromise
plan, with the single exception of the prohibition
of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, was
made up of concessions to the Southern and slave-
bolding interest. That Henry Clay should have